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THE DYING CHILD 
TO HIS MOTHER. 

$ Weep not for me, my mother, when | die ;— 

Your boy may wake in brighter worlds than this ; 

And the cold, cheerless tomb in which © lie 

Be but an arch-way in my path to bliss. 

« You would not call me back from that bright place 

Where holy, happy people live—above ; 

You would not keep me from the kind embrace 

Of that Great Parent whom I think I love. 


* Aud think, my mother, if I should be left 
To grow a thoughtless boy, and wicked man, 


_ Or wander on in this bad world, bereft vl 


Of all that solaces our four-score span. 


You, too, should lie upon a dying bed, 
And bea traveller in that way unknown, 
And unrevealed:to any, save the dead.’ 


He tried to raise his cold and falt’ring hands 
To clasp her neck—The cords of nature broke, 
His spirit struggled with its mortal bands, 

His sunken cheek grew paler as he spoke ; 


‘ And now I know—I feel—that 1 must die, 

Where I may gol know not—cannot tell—’ 

A death-like dulness dim’d his bright blue eye, 

Yet joy and hope breath’d in his last—‘ Farewell.’ W. 


| her fall in love with him, but Iet her fancy he is 


1 Let there be a severe frost, and afterwards a 


APPROVED MODE OF NOVEL-MAKING. 


Wreck a ship, oroverturnacoach. det theré | 
be an interesting young woman, with a child in. 
her arms, saved from the perils of drowningyor | 
overthrow. Let her faint; 


cause her to » 
carried into a house of a kind-hearted old lad¥y, 


who puts her into a warm bed, and gives het 
some weak brandy and water. Let the young 
woman die! Examine her pockets; find in one,‘ 
a letter, written to herfiprobably, by her husband, 


. with the address and signature both torn off: in | 


the other, a curious old thimble, or pencil-ca 
or locket, or any thing you please, provided it 


- the only one-of its kind in the world. Let thie™ 
Let the old lady vow to bring it | 


baby smile. 
up. Let yearsrollon. Let the babe become a 
beautiful young woman. Let her hair be au- 
burn—her eyes celestial blue—her ith like 
rubies—her teeth seed-pearl—her cheeks such 
as.to make roses and lilies wither: with ‘envy— 


her form sy!ph-like—her step elastic—ber man- | 


ners dignified, yet simple; and let her be uncon- 


4 


scious of her beauty, though she. is‘ beauty’s- || and sugdr;stuff the whole composition with sen- 
timent, and let your garnish consist of zophyr’s' 


Let a nobleman and his lady come to live in the 
neighbourhood. Let the lady take a fancy to the 
beautiful Julietta, or Amoretta, or Heavenlictta, 
or whatever name you have selected for ner.— 
Let her go to London with the nobleman and his 
lady. Let their only son, Lord Tenderheart, 
fall in love with the beautiful Heavenlietta. Let 


engaged to another lady. Letyhim go abroad 
without having come to any explanation. Let 
her become pale, and interestingly pensive. Let 
her go to balls and routes, and make innumera- 
ble conquests. -liet..her dance most beautifully, 
though she had never learned astep. Let her 
have mastevs in French Music, and Italian.— 
Let her refuse seven or eight offers, some of them 
unexceptionable ones. Let her go to a masque- 
rade. Letone of her rejected admirers run away 
with her, and carry her toa dismal looking house 
inthe country. Let, her stab him with a pair of 
scissors. Let him faint from loss of blood. Let 
her juinp out of the window, and run back again 
to London. Leta duel be fought about it, and 
let one man be killed. Bring Lord 'Tenderheart 
back again. Let there be’an eclaircissement.— 
Let them vow eternal love, though Lord T’s 
‘father will not consent to the union on account 
| of the obscurity of Heavenlietta’s birth. 


thaw, to make the strects slippery. Let an old 
gentleman tumble down, and break his leg, or 
his arm, (it matters not which,) and let him be 
carried to the house where Heavenlietta resides. 
Let him have a fever, and recover slowly. Let 
him start when he sees Heavenlietta. Let her 
be sewing some day with the old fashioned thim- 
ble,—or writing with a pencil fastened inthe old 
silver pencil-case,—or dangling the locket be- | 
tween her finger and thumb;—and let the old| 
gentleman change colour at the sight of the said | 
thimble, or pencil-case, or locket, (which ever 
‘Yeu choose to select.) Let him discover to 
is venlietta that he is her grand-papa, and the 
Te A of Eatwater,—that her father is dead,—and 
thatthe trinket in question once belonged to her 
weat-creat-grandmother. 

Aces her confide to him her attachment to Lord 
Tenderhéart, and Jet the consent of his father be 
obtained,* Let the old Jady, who brought up 
Heavenlietta be sent for to their wedding. Let 
the grand-papa be smitten with her charms, and 
matey ‘Iter. ‘Let them all be happy! 

_ Letethesé ingredients be carefully mixed to- 
gether, ith considerable quantity of honey; 


| 


Let the old lady have kindly instructed her in |; wings, cupid’s darts, and other light ornamental 
| drawing; and nature in singing; and let her be | 
a proficient in both. 


trifles, and you will not fail to produce as sweet 
a novel as one would wish to see on a summer'’s- 
day- 
THE Z?VENING FIRE-SIDE. 


SCENES IN ROME. 


Of the many, whom taste or pleasure allures 
to ramble over the classic ground of Italy and 
Greeee, few have felt so much the inspiration of 
such scenes, as the author of the followingsketch- 
es. Mr. Williams is an artist, but we cannot 
but doubt, whether the lights and shades of his 
pencil rival those of hispen. We will visit with 


him the Cdihedral of St. Peter's. 


‘TI shall now lead vou to St. Peter’s and en- 
deavour to represent the interior of that noble 
temple. ‘The view is perhaps the best near the 
bronze statue of St. Peter; and immediately be- 
side it, the survey of the interior is magnificent 
and imposing. We saw it under the most stri- 
king effect, adorned with the beams of the sun, 
playing upon its gorgeous magnificence,—the 
noble dome, with its various colossal paintings in 


Mosaic, of angels, prophets, and apostles, the 


latter in the spandrils at least twenty-five feet in 
height. In the transcept of the cross are seen 
the noble sepulchral monuments of the Popes by 
@anova, Bernini, Michael, Angelo and others; 
splendid pictures in Mosaic, designed by Raphael, 
Domenichino, Guercino, and Guido, scarcely 
distinguishable frgm the finest. paintings; grand 
columns of marble, porphyry, and granite, the 
gigantic supporters of the dome, each of which, 
were it hollow, would be sufficient to contain 
hundreds of peopie. Numerous colossal statues 
of saints, in niches, at least thirteen feet high; 
the various and precious stones which impennel 
the walls of the whole building; the ricliness of 
the ornamented roof; the galleries from which 
the relics are occasionally exhibited ; the great 
altar of Corinthian brass by Bernini, (the height 
of which is not less than the highest palace in 
Rome,) with its twisted columns wreathed with 
olive; the hundred brazen lamps continually bnr- 
ning, and surrounding the tdinb of the patron 
saint, with its gilded bronze gate, enriched to 
the utmost with various ornaments; the massive 
silver lamps; the hangings of crimson silk; the 
chair of St. Peter, supported by two popes, sta- 
tues of great magnitude; the pavement compo- 
sed ofthe most rate and curions marbles of beau- 
tiful workmanship; the statue of St. Peter, with 
a constant succession of priests. and persons oi 
all descriptions, kissing his foot; the people go- 
ing to be colifessed, and to engage in other acts 
of rgligion—form a whole not to be paralelled on 
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earth: especially when seen, as I saw it, with the 
sun’s beams darting through the lofty windows 
:of the dome, throwing all into mysterious Jight, 
tipping the gilded and plated ornaments, and giv- 
ing additional richness to the colors of the Mo- 
saic painting, and to the burnished silver lamps, ' 
‘which sparkled like little constellations; while 
the effect of all was heightened by the sound of | 
the organ at vespers, swelling in notes of tri- | 
umph; then dying upon the ear, and sinking into | 
the soul ; the clear melodious tones of the human 
voice, too, filling up the pauses of the organ, dif- 
fusing a deeper solemnity through this great tem- |! we looked at the Cross below, of the connexion 
ple, and maging us feel an involuntary acknowl- || between this and another world. 
edgment to God, who had gifted man with such 
sublime conceptions. 
‘This sacred temple is open in common to the’ 
prince and to the beggar; and here the latter may | 
find an asylum, and even feel, amidst his present | plation Roman glory, Roman honour, Roman vir- 
abasement, the exaltation of his nature. Neverf tue, Roman genius, Roman cruelty and folly,— 
‘shall I forget a poor wretched diseased boy, not || formed a spectacle that spoke to the heart, and 
more than four years of age, with scarcely a rag || bude the eye obey its sad emotion. 
to cover him, kneeling in front of all the magni- |} * Boslon Spectator. - 
‘ficence which I have attempted to describe, with | 


sand wild beasts that tore eachother to picces, 
on the day on waich this mighty pile was opened? 
Silent now are those unnatural shouts of applause 
called forth by the murderous fights of the gladi- 
ators ;—what a contrast to this death of sound ! 

‘On taking our last look, and giving our fare- 
well sighs to the night, the grand effect of the 
whole was striking to the last de While 


the sky, other parts were mingled in the deep- 
ened indigo, and seemed, as it were, blended 
with the heavens, strongly reminding us, while 


and temples, addressing the mind through every 
stain and every dye of crumbling and dejected 
rnin, their last shadows recalling to our contem- 


one part was in the shadow against the light of 


‘The triumphal arches, the remains of palaces | 


his little hands and eyes ratsed to heaven. His 


even higher feelings of the sublime, than all the 
- surrounding pomp and splendor of papal decora- 
tion;—for while this gorgeous fabric shall be 
crumbling mto unsightly ruins, this lig{le human 


vastness of surrounding objects—this little heir 
of immortality will enjoy undiminished youth 
throughout the ages of eternity.’ 

* * + 


' *As we approached the Coliseum, the moon 
pointed out innumerable columns of marble and 
rranite, some of them entire, and others broken 


appearance in such a place excited in our minds | 


speck, almost overlooked amidst the variety and | 


TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 


In that beautiful part of Germany which bor- 
ders on the Rhine, there is a noble castle, which, 
as you travel on the western banks of the river, 
you may see lifting its ancient toweys on the op- 
posite side, above the grove of trecs which are 
about as old as itsclf. About forty years ago, 
there lived in that castle a noble gentleman, 
whom we will call Baron. The Baron had an 
only son, who gyas not only a comfort to his fa- 


ther’s land. 
It happened on a certain occasion, that this 
oung man being from home, there came a 


y brutal violence. 
lisetm itself, tlie moon was in full splendor; but, 
in attempting to describe this mighty work, I feel 
Low utterly inadequate my powers are to my sub- 
ject. The innumerable open arches, with the 


eyes. of past ages looking upon us. The very 
anasses of huge square blocks, though inconside- 
rable accessories, were in their effect extremely 
grand; we could only move, without inquiring 
‘® why we were impressed with such. solemn awe. 
~” We walked by the pale beams through all the 
witchery of the place; silence and uncertainty 
prevailed ; anda single drop of water, falling 
froma vaulted roof, was heard at a great distanc®. 
We ascended the first and second corridors, 
where successive generations of Romans, from 
the emperor to the meanest slave, had crowded 
to witness tue mutual butchery of gladiators, and 


beasts. Sometines we wandered in the dagk; 


When we entered the Co- 


tmoonbeams shining through them, were like the | 


the conflicts of human beings with furious wild 


rench gentleman to see the old Baron. As soon 
as this gentleman came into the castle, he began 
to talk of his Heavenly Father, in terms that 
chilled the old man’s blood! on which the Baron 


reproved him, saying, * Are you not afraid of 


offending God, who reigns above, by speaking in 
such a manner?” 

The gentleman said he knew nothing about 
God, for he had never seen him. 

The Baron did not notice at this time what 
the gentleman said, but the next morning took 
him about his castle dnd grounds, and took ocea- 


sion first to show him a very beautiful picture 
which hung on the wall. — 


The gentleman admired the picture very 
much, and said, ‘“* Whoever drew that picture 
knows very well how to use his pencil.’ | 

** My son drew that picture,” said the Earon, 

*« Then your son is a very clever man,” repli- 
ed the gentleman. 

The Baron then went with his visitor into the 


at other limes we were led by the glimmering 
light of scattered inoonbeams seen from afar, and | 
casting shadows which appeared like the phan-| 
toms of the departed. As we advanced, the light 
became sh ong and we perceived that we were 
yet among t 
« mystery, uncertainty, and: the impression of an- 
cient times, had made usalmost forget. Ascen- 
ding higher among the ruins, we toak our station | 
where the whole magnitude of the Coliseum was. 
visible: what a flillness of mind the first glance 
_excited! yet how inexpressible at the same time 
were our feelings! The awful silence of this, 
dread ruin still appealed to our hearts.. The sin- 
glesentinel’s tread, and the ticking of our watch- 
es, were the only sounds we heard, while the 
moon was marching in the vault of night, and the 
stars were peeping through the various openings; 
the shadows ofthe flying clouds being all that 


e living,—a circumstance which}! 


‘garden, and showed him many beautiful flowers 
and plantations of forest trees. 

‘* Who has the ordering of this garden?” said 
the gentleman. 


' * My son,” replied the Baron; * he knows | 


every plant, I may say, from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssop on the wall.” ae 

“ the gentleman, 
ve y of him soon.” | 

The Baron then took him into the village, aid 
showed him a small, neat cottage, where his son 
had established a school, and where he cauge 
all the poor children, who had lost their parents, 
to be received and nourished at ybispown ex- 

nse. 

The children in this house Jooked so innocent 
and so happy, that the French gentleman was 
very much pleased, and when he returnéd te’the 
castle he said to the Baron, “* What aliappy 


reminded us of motion and of life. - 
tempted to exclaim—W uerg five thou- 


% 


e were or you are to have a 


sen 


« How do you know I have a goodson 


ther, but a blessing to all who lived on his fa-' 


jisullenness on the other. 
“T shall think |kchild was hailed with exfiltation and joy by the_ 


_“ Because I havé seen his works, and I know 
that he must be both good and clever if he hae 
done all you have shown me.” 

* But you have never seen him.” 

“* No, but I know him very well, because f 
judge of him by hts works.” 

‘** You do; and now please to draw near to this 
window, and tell me what you observe from 
thence.” 
‘Why, the sun travelling through the 
sky, and shedding its glories over one of the fin- 
est countries in the world: and I beh@ld a migh- 
ty river at my feet, and a vast range of woods. 
I sce pasture grounds, and orchards, and vine- 
yards; and cattle, and sheep, feeding in green 
fields; and many thatched cottages scattered 
hére and there.” 

‘*¢ And do you see any thing to be admired in 
all this? is there any thing pleasant, or lovely, 
or cheerful in all that is spread before you ?” 

** Do you think I want common sense? or that 
I have lost the use of my eyes? my friend,” said 
‘the gentleman, somewhat angrily, ‘‘ that I should 
-not be able to relish the charms of such a scene 
as this ?” 

‘* Well, then,” said the Baron, “if you are 
able to judge of my son’s good character by see- 
ing his good warks, which are poor and imper- 
ifect, how does it happen that you form no judg- 
ment of the goodness of God, by witnessing such 
wonders ef his handy works as are now before 
you? Let me never hear you, my goot friend, 
again say that you know not God, unless you 
would have me suppose that you have lost the 
use of your senses.” 


— 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SKETCHES OF ROSEVILLE, 
No. XIII. 


THE CONFLAGRATION. 


i’ve seen yon weary winter sun 
Twice forty times return ; 

And every time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 


Buvane. 


Four years had smiled away into the past, 
since Charles Ellison and his Julig pledged them- 
' selves before the shrine of the Deity, to be as one 
forever. Many changes had taken place since 
then, but none in their affections; they still re- 
‘mained the faithful. husband and tender wife, 
living for each other, and for the two little 
pledges sporting around their fire side, and giv- 
ing a zest to that attachment which has its source 
in the pure springs of the heart. Blessed were 
| they in their httle family, for their connubial fe- 
licity was undisturbed by any shades in disposi- 
tion. There was no blemish discovered in either 
per martiage, that was hidden during courtship; 
put all glided on peacefully and happy, without 
one interrupted by morosences on one part, or 
The birth of their first 


father, tenderness and love by the mother; and 
mimic festival upon the occasion imparted a 
hrill of pleasure throughout the village. Squire 
Morgan felt himself happier in becoming a grand- 
sire, because he felt that now his own happiness 
consistedamore in the welfare of his Julia than 
hintelfeeBn the winter evenings he and his Ju- 
lia, with their two smiling children, as they were 
gatherc.’ before a sparkling fire side, seemed the 
emblems of copnubial contentment and happi- 
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ness, and. were pointed out by the ancient inha- 
bitantd of Roseville as examplesto their sons and 
daughters to pattern after. The fondness which 
they bore their offspring was uninfluenced by a 
greater partiality for one than for the other, and 
altho’ the daughter was more especially under the 
charge of her mother, even in infancy, yet was 
there the same affection existing in her bosom for 
the son; and the father loved both as a father 
should love his children in their childhood, un- 
biassed by any foolish prejudice against sex or 
disposition, uninfluenced by any other considera- 
tion than a parent’s feelings. At the close of the 
day Charles returned from his business with a 
keencr appetite to enjoy the company of his be- 
loved wife, and if any thing had perplexed him 
thro’ the day, her gentle voice would soothe al! 
his troubles to rest, whilst 


The lisping infant, prattling on his knee, 
Would all his weary carking cares beguile, 
And make him quite forget his bus’ness and his toil.” 


If there is bliss in this world, it must be when 
two beings have been bound together in an insc- 
perable tie, who feel themsel¥es really and mu- 
tually devoted to each other’s happiness, thro’ 
all seasons of adversity and prosperity, thro’ all 
changes for the better or worse. Too frequent- 
ly in married life, we discover that it has been 
entered into merely for the happiness of one ob- 
ject, and that instead of endeavouring to impart 
felicity to each other, the great cause of inquie- 
tude and misery consists in having raised our ex- 
pectations up to so high a degree previously, we 
are disappointed at discovering the most trifling 
obstacle to mar the schemes of enjoyment our 
imaginations‘thad depicted. One ill-timed expres- 
sion or peevish remark has frequently been the 
commencement of a serious train of miseries, 
which have rendered matrimony’s chains galling 
instead of blissful, iron instead of down. 
« But if no radiant star of love, 
Oh Hymen! smile on thy fair rite, 
—— a wretched weight shall prove, 
1y lamp a sad sepulchral light.” 

“Misery and wretchedness must inevitably be 
the portion of those inconsiderate beings, who 
enter into a covenant most sacred, merely for 
motives of pecuniary convenience. Their days 
will be barren of genuine pleasure, their nights 
haunted by dreams of remorse and disgust, and 
however dutiful and beautiful the offspring of 
such connections may be, they cannot impart to 
the minds of their pagents such virtuous feelings 

unions where the 
heart alone is Meeeeriicd. . Four years, I have 
said, glided onj™@meaping blessings around Elli- 
son’s family, an@ holding them up as examples 
worthy of imitation to the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood: That period had-elapsed but a few 
days, when the whole village was alarmed by the 
cry of fire! bursting on the slumbers of sttidnight.. 
Every heart bounded fearfully at the solemn 
warning, and as the inhabitants started half wak- 
ing from their dreams, and gazed from their win- 


dows, they perceived with sorrowful hearts the 


as ther coming senses would permit them, they 
hastened to the spot, and discovered that already 
one side of the building had fallen, whilst the de- 
youring element was fast encompassing the re- 
mainder. Every means in their power were im- 
mediately put in execution to stop the progress 
of the fire, but in vain, and just as a part of the 
roof was falling in, out burst Charles with his 
wife in his arms lifeless, and himself almost smo- 
thered. Revive her! he exclaimed, depositing 
her in the opposite house, and immediately ran 
back thro’ the crackling and buthing element in 
search of his children. For a long time the 


spectators of this awful scene had given him up 
as lost, but just as every hope was expiring, he 


again appeared with one child under each arm. 
He staggered forward for a few paces, then fain- 
ted with his tender burthens upon the ground, 
completely overcome and exhausted. He, with 
his children, were carried into the neighbours, 
where his wife was just recovering, but behold: 
ing her children apparently lifeless, and her hus- 
band in the same condition, relapsed into conval- 
sions, from which she with difficulty was recov- 
ered. The next morning shone upon their ruin- 
ed mansion—not a vestige had beén saved; and, 
the fair and blooming daughter which had so fre- 
quently prattled on the knee of its parents, was 
an infant corpse. ‘The boy was recovered, and 
the sun, which had set and smiled upon the hap- 
piness of the Ellisons, now arose with the same 
smile, which shone only to them thro’ tears. 


R. M. 


THE FLORIST. 


HYACINTHS. 


On planting hyacinths a little clean sand should 
be placed underneath, and likewise upon the 
roots, to prevent the earth adhering too closely 
to them ; the whole are then to be covered with 
sound fresh sandy earth, from three to four in- 
ches deep, according to the size of the bulb; when 
this is completed, the bed will be about eight in- 
ches above the level of the walk on the south or 
front side, and about fourteen inches on the north; 
it will look neater and have a better effect, if it 
is supported on each side with a strong frame of 
thick boards, or brick-work ; and in order to pre- 
serve it from very heavy rains or severe frosts, it 
should be hooped over, and mats or canvass be 
placed at hand ready to cover the bed on such 
emergencies ; but it will not be necessary so de- 
fend it from moderate rains or slight frosts; for 
too frequent and long covering will deprive the 
roots of the due action and influence of the air, 
which ought to be avoided as much as possible: 
it were even better to run the hazard of incurring 
a slight injury by the omission of covering on some 
| occasions, than overdo it to’the eertain detriment 
ofthe plants. 

If frost is permitted to penetrate so far into the 
soil as to reach the buibs, especially about the 
time that the plants begin to appear above ground, 
it will produce a singular effect. by causing some 


of them to shoot forth or discharge their stems 


‘and blossoms; but if the roots become entirely 


beautiful dwelling of Ellison in flames. As qtiick | 


frozen throu 
stroyed. 

The earlier.sorts wiil begin to open and show _ 
colout about the beginning of April: it will be 
proper to sercen such from the too powerful et- 
fects of the sun, which, if not prevented, would 
bleach and tarnish their colors, particularly the 
reds and deep blues ; but, if they are properly de- 
ferided from it, their colours will be preserved, 
and they will, in some measure. be kept back, so 
as to be in full bloom with the later soris, espe- 
cidily if the roots of the early sorts have been 
planted about an inch deeper than the rest: it 
is @ very desirable object to have an uniform 
blooin. 

It will be necessary to support the stems, as 
they advance in height; for this purpose, smal! 
sticks or wires, painted green, should be forced 
into the ground, immediately behind the bulbs. 
either in an erect position, or leaning a little 
backwards, to which the stems are to be rather 


gh, they are in danger of being’ de- 


loosely tied, with sinall pieces of green worsted, 


as soon as they begin to bend, or are in danger 
of breaking with the weight of the bells ; this ope- 
ration must be age as they advance in height, 
for it is impossible to do it at one time so as tu 
answer the purpose. When the greater part of 
the bed appears in colour, a covering, or awning 
should be erected over it, and the path in front: 

the awning should consist of a strong frame of 
wood, ton feet high in the centre, and seven feet 
at the sides, covered with Irish or Stotch sheet- 
ing, or Russia duck, which will effecttally keep 
out the rain, and admit a great degree of light ; 

it should comr down elose to the bed, on the north 
side, in order to preserve it from cold winds, which 
are prejudicial to the bloom. 

The covering should be so constructed by means 
of lines and pullies, as to be easily and expedi- 
tiously rolled up or let down, as occasion requires, 
to afford the plants the full benefit of light and 
air, at all favourable opportunities ; that is tosay, 
when the air is mild, and light clouds intervene, 
so as to blunt the sun’s ray. This sometimes, 
and, indeed, often happens to be the case from 
seven to nine o’clock in the morning, and from 
four to six in the évening, at which times the 
sun has also less power than in the middle ofthe 
day. (Flor. Dir’y. 


— 


NOVEL READING. 


This is a species of reading often pursued by’ 
young ,females for the purpose of giving refine- 
ment to their education, as well as to expand the 
mind, and give correct notioris of life and things. 
And many are so inconsiderate as te suppose, 
that this knowledge, supetadded to a com:non 
plain education, will constitute the most cssen- 
tial accomplishment, which the fainale character 
requires; while they neglect or despise the more 
useful or elegant studies. An error so common 
and so pernicious, cannot be too severely ex- 
posed, or too much lamented: for Ido not -hesi- 
tate to declare thatit is a species of knowledge, 
if fiction and fangy can be so called, that wheu 
acquired, is too often worse than useless : to at- 
tain which, the time which might have bacn de- 
voted to useful studies, has been employed, and 
the mind has become poisoned with incorrect 
ideas of mankind, and of social and domestic en- 
joyments. 

Novels often teach a contempt for the sceial 
and domestic duties; an antipathy for frugality, 
industry and retircment; they make love the 
great business of human life: and even teach, 
that it is impossible to be regulated of restrain- 
ed, and to the indulgetice of this passion, every 
duty is therefore to be sacrificed. Vice and 


}crime ere set_off with all the ornament that 


can makethefi amiable, or evén desirable ; while 
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‘of character. 


ing realized, that, to them, all is comparatively 
dull and gloomy; and they are disposed to fancy 
their lot unfortunate and miserable. 

. This is the case with the majority of them; 


older, that contain many good things, and might 
be read with advantage, did they not likewise | 
contain a great deal of useless matter; and not 
only so, bunt really injurious fiction. In short, I 
cannot consider it otherwise than improper and 
injurious, when so much time is employed in read- 
ing them—be their characters what they may. : 
So much are novels now in vogue, that they con- 
stitute the sole reading of many, after they have 
obtained the first rudiments of their education; 
and new novels are the principal subjects of in- 
quiry—to supply which, we have, now-a-days, 
many authors, who are aspiring to the elevated | 
and honorable distinction of Nove ists. 


| the time when the 


yet there are some late ones, as well as al with the world, and are beginning to move be- 


— 


Those recent novels which have the highest 
claim to forbearance, and even $6 some degree of 


utility, are those which are said to contain the, 


outlines of historical facts. The hisrorical in- 
formation may be interesting and entertaining, 
but when it is so intimately blended with fiction, 
and dressed up in gill the extravagance of an in- 
ventive imagination, little real utility can be de- 
rived from reading them; for few are willing, if 
they are capable, to separate the mass of fiction 
trom the nucleus of fact; without which, the 
whole is considered true, or the whole fictitious. 
ff the whole be considered true, they are the 
dupes of error and falsehood : if the whole be con- 
sidered fictitious, time is wasted in reading what 
they adinit is false, and falsehood and truth are 
confounded, 

Novels frequently contain elegant sentiments, 
picturesque descriptions, and excellent portraits 


truth and fact, may be interesting and edifying ; 


but they are so enveloped in matter, which is 


useless, and even pernicious to young females, 
that, to select them, is much like climbing a thorn 
tree for grapes, which merely satisiy the appe- 
tite without any permanent benefit. 

Upon the whole, there are novels that may be 
read occasionally, as an amusing relaxation from 
other studies or pursuits, with advantage—but 
they should not be allowed to consume time, 
which duty enjoins us to employ otherwise—nor 
should they be made the entire, or even the prin- 
cipal study of young females. So, then, we do 
not unconditionally condemn all novels—some 
may be useful—but we disapprove that extrava- 
passion for them which is prevajent, and 
which cannot be indulged without serious disad- 


These, so far as they relate to! 


vantage. 


The knowledge to be derived from books of! 
this character, is only the chaff of science, equal- 
Although it’ 


ly unsubstantial and equally dight. 
be pleasing and amusing, it cannot be really use- 
ful—nor can it be so hizhly pleasing as to capti- 
vate the whole affections, except to minds inca- 
pacitated for the nobler and useful studies, either 
by improper education or vitiated habits. Jet 
the mind be trained to useful studies and engage- 


ments, and it will not be disposed to desert them, 


and then these books may be read occasionally as 
a relaxation to pass off a languid hour. Senrx. 


_ A Pretty Riddle.—* I will consent to all you 
desire,” said a young female to her lover, “on 
condition that you give me what you have not, 
what you never can have, and yet what you have 
in your power to give me.” Whatdid she ask 
him for?—Answer—A Husband 


YOUNG LADIES. 
Next to mothers, the young ladies have the 


|, reatest agency in forming the characters of the | 
other sex. 


Their influence commences at. pe- 
riod when it is most needed. Young men, al- 
though their characters are ina great measure 
formed, require some powerful restraints just at 
are becoming acquainted 


yond the inspection of a mother's eye. The 
young females with whom they associate, are 
the guardians of their virtues, and accountable 
for most of the evil practices into which they 


fall. Tt requires but little observation to be con- 


vineed that multitudes of young men, who are 
destitute of religious principles, pursue that line 
of conduct which is most likely fomeet the views 
of the young ladies with whom they associate, 
and whose approbation they desire to obtain.— 


VOL. f. 


GAZETTE. 


We will now proceed to 
the investigation of the impropriety of the use of 
subject matter: As our critic has advised, so we 
will proceed, analytically. 

Subject matter is composed: of two distinet 
nouns—subject and matter. What is the sub- 
ject of a composition, but that of which it is form- 
ed? Matter is likewise that of which any thing 
is.composed. The definition of matter is the 
subject or thing treated; and it must. be evident 
that subject is likewise the subject or thing 
treated. What is the difference between the 
words when reiating to composition? They are 
so nearly synonimous, that they in fact aggee in | 
conveying the same generai idea. We perceive " 


words as he ever saw. 


There is not a vice, prevalent amongst them, 


that would not be relinquished, were it reproba- | 
ted, and the perpetrators of it avoided by the | 
" young, the fashionable, and the intelligent of the | 
jsex. None but the most hardened und impudent | 


blasphemer will even now utteran oath in the pre- | 
sence ofa'respectible female. Ifthe omis:ion to 
do gocd or to prevent evil when in one’s power, 
bea crime, what a tremendous account we shall 
have to render, on the score of profaneness, in- 
temperance, gambling and duelliing! These 
practices, which disturb the peace of society, 
mar the happiness of families hurry multitudes 
to death and perdition, and must ultimately call 
down the indignation of Heaven on our country, 
might be greatly, if not entirely exterminated, 
by a vigorous and judicious effort on the part of 
our sex. Let the practices themselves be uni- 
formly mentioned in terms of reprobation, and let 
us avoid those who pursue them as we would 
the midnight assassin, or the great adversary of 
God and man. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SUBJECT MATTER. 


Mr. Editor,—As some critical remarks have 
appeared in your paper iy relation to Dr. Arm- 
strong’s opinion of “ subject,matter;” and his 
disciples have been assured that if it be required 
a full explanation of the term will be given; 
though I do not consider myself one of the Doc- 
tor’s disciples, yet I must be allowed to express 
my entire concurrence in his seitiments on this 
subject matter.” Our learned critic has, by 
deep research, ascertained, that “ great men are 
not always wise,” and consequently he determines 
to differ from the Doctor, and very humancly 
endeavours to take him out of his quandary. I 
was pleased with his humane disposition, and re- 
gretted that he fell so far short of the accom- 
plishment of his design; but as he has pledged 
himself to give an explanation, I request him to 
perform the arduous task. He has with much 
assiduity laboured to prove that “* subject mat- 
ter” are as clean words as we have in the Eng- 
lish language, and that they convey “ clean 
ideas.” That the latter word does not at all 
times convey a clean idea is very obvious, and 
his position in this respect is so preposterous, 
that it needs not a refutation. But in relationto 
the present ‘subject, to please our critichwe will 


Rconcede that subject and matter are as clean 


that the subject of a composition is its matter, 
and the matter is the subject. Then, ifthey are 
synonimous, they cannot unitedly strengthen 


the idea; and why form this strange tautological 
combination? We have seen that the subject is 


the matter, and the matter the subject of a com- 
| position; therefore, if there can be an improprie- 


ty in the use of the terms “subject-subject,” or 
‘““ matter-matter,” I presume it will not be easy 
to prove the propriety of the use of “ subject 
matter,” which is equivalent to either of the 
‘former expressions. Our critic may observe, 
**that this analytical investigation has not been 


so successful in ascertaining the definition of 
| subject matter, as it might be in the definition of 
| block-head.” Usage may be urged in support of 


| the expression: but it has not the sanction of 
| dictionaries ; and perspicuity, precisions and pu- 
; rity, must be sacrificed at the altar of this nasty 
| phrase, “* subject matter.” 


Amicvus. 


FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 


| Madame de Genlis' Memoirs, contain the fol- 
‘lowing singular narrative, on the authority of 


the late Marquis of Londenderry : 
: “Lady Eleanor Butler, now (1788,) about 
‘twenty eight years of age, was born in Dublin. 


— 


! An orphan from the cradle, and a rich amiable, 
; and lovely heiress, her hand was sought by per- 
sons of the best families in Ireland; but she very 
early announced her repugnance to marriage.— - 
This taste for independence, which she never 
concealed, was in no respect injurious to her re- 
utation ; her behaviour was always marked by 
perfect propricty; no woman was ever more re- 
markabl for mildness, modesty, and all the vir- 
tues that embellish her sex. From earliest in- 
fancy she was the intimate friend of Miss Pon- 
sonby; by a singular coincidence of events which 
struck their imaginations, they were both born 
r and on the same 
the same pe- 
ancy from this, 


at Dublin, in the same 
day, and they became 
riod. It was easy for Them 
that heaven had created th@iifor each other; 
that it had destined them to co™ecrate their mu- 
tual existence to each other, and to perform the 
voyage of life, in the bosom of peace, of confi- 
dence, and of independence. Their sensibility 
enabled them to realize this iljasion. Their 
friendship so increased with their age, that at 
‘seventeen they mutually promised to preserve 
| their liberty, and never to part from each other. 
They formed from that moment tho®plan of with- 
drawing from the world, and of fixing them- 
gelves forever in the profoundest solitude. Hart-- 


}) 
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_ state take him? I suppose they have no right to 


the situation seemed.to them delicious. 
it was that they resolved to fix their abode. The 
guardians of the young fugitives, however, traced 
their steps, and brought them back to Dublin.— 
They declared that they would return to their 
mountain as soon as they should have attained 
their majority. In fact, at twenty-one, in spite 
of all the entreaties and arguments of their rela- 
tives, they quitted Ireland forever, and went to 
Llangollen. Miss Ponsonby is not rich, but La- 
dy Eleanor possesses a considerable fortune.— 
She purchased the little cottage of the peasants, 
and the land about the mountain, and built a 
house upon its site, of which the outside is very 
simple, but the interior of the greatest elegance. 


church; the association is unfayorable to piety. 
A House of Godshould be set apart from the 
money changers of the world, and no portion of 
it be made a house of merchandise. 


Some with an amiable weakness, esteem it 
wrong to kill a lamb ora dove, because they are 
symbols of the Saviour, and of the Spirit, and 
because they make no angry resistance. | 


ken in the happiest manner of modesty. " A 
French author calls it the shadow of a noble 
mind. St. Bernard styles it the jewel of man- 


tation, the portion of all purity. Diogenes was 
a cynic philosopher, and therefore may be sup- 
posed to express himself coarsely; but what de- 
| scriptiou can be more delicate, than when he 


On the platform of the mountain, surrounding 
the cottage, is @ court, and a flower garden; a 
hedge of roses is the only fence of that rural hab- 
itation. A commodious carriage-way was made 
in the mountain, of which the too rapid slope was 


remedied by art; on the topof the mountain, how- } 


ever, were allowed to remain some ancient firs 
of prodigious height; fruit trees were placed 
there, and, in particular, a great number of cher- 
ry-trees, which produce the finest cherries in, 
England. The two friends still possess, at the 
foot of the hill, a meadow for their flocks, a beau- 
tiful farmhouse, and a kitchen garden. These 
two extraordinary persons, both of whom possess 
the most cultivated minds, and the most charming 
accomplishments, have lived in that solitude for 
seven years, without ever having slept out of it 
in a single instance. Nevertheless, they are far 


_ from being reserved ; they frequently pay visits 


to the neighboring gentlemen’s houses, and re- 
ceive with equal politeness and kindness travel- 
fers who are either coming from or going to 
Ireland, and who are recommended to their at- 
tention by their old friends.’ | 


VARIETY. | 
It was a magnificent tomb, and in it was a su- 
perb coffin, and in the coffin was a celebrated 


jady—they told me she was the beauty of the city 
—1 looked, but I could see no beauty. 


In a Garden was Paradise lost: 


in a Garden 
was Paradise Regained. 


I advise a man never to marry a maid he loves ; 


_ because, as love is blindad, he cannot sec what 


she really is; but, among these whom he does 
not love, he can look, and compare, and select 
rationally. | 


No—Milton’s sonnets are not good; that is, 
the~thoughts are often grand, and preserve their 
-sonnet unity; but the numbers are crude, harsh, 
bungling; suited rather toa higher order of com- 
position, which disdains the polished nicctics of 
the sonnet and canzonet. “Milton writing son- 
nets, was like giant endeavouring to set 
seed pearls, 

“ Hook, being told of the marriage of a polit- 
ical opponent a few weeks since, exclaimed, “ T 
am very glad to hear it.” Then suddenly said, 
with a feeling of compassionate forgiveness, “ and 
yet E.don’t see why I should, poor fellow, for he 
never didme much harm.” 

fa man stand astride over the county or state ! 
line’ ¢n theory, can a sheriff of either county or 


called a blush the colour of virtue? 


Dr. Johnson pitied the man, who could not 
occasionally talk nonsense. The bow must be 
sometimines unbent. It requires a sensible man 
to talk agreeable nonsense; wherefore, the non- 
sense of a sensible man is often more edifying 
than the sense of an ignorant man. ! 


Extraordinary Will of Peter Thuliuson—Pe- 
ter Isaac Thulluson was a native of Geneva.— 
He settled as a merchant in London, where he 
acquired by his industry an enormous fortune.— 
He died at his seat at Plaistow, Kent, July 21, 
1797, leaving three sons and three daugitters.— 
To his wife and children he left about one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. His large estates in York- 
shire, and the residue of his fortune, amounting 
to upwards of five hundred thousand pounds, he 
left to trustees, to accumulate, and be laid out 
in the purchase of estates in England, till the 
male children ofhissons and grandsons are dead. 
This distant period may extend to 120 years, in 
which case the property will then amount to one 
hundred and 40 millions. and if there should be 
no lineal descendant, this astonishing property 
is to. go to the use of the country, to the benefit 
of the Sinking fund, under the direction of Par- 
liament. This extraordinary Will was disputed 
by his surviving family, bnt it was confirmed by 
a solemn.decree of Chancery; though after- 
wards an Act was passed, by the means pf 
Chancellor Rosslyn, to prevent the recurrence 
ofso extravagant a desire of private accumula- 
tion. | 


Woman.—In the heathen world, and under the 
| Jewish dispensation, she was the slave of man. 
Christianity constituted her his companion.— 
But as our religion gradually lost its power in the 
| dark ages, she sunk down again to her deep mor- 
al degradation. The age of chivalry, exalted her 
| to an object of adoration. But it was a profane 
adoration, not founded upon the respect due to 
a being of immortal hopes and destinies as well 
as man. This high character has been conceded 
to herata later period, as she has slowly attain- 
ed the rank ordained for her by heaven. Al- 
though this change in the relation of woman to 
man and to society is beth an evidence and a 
consequence of an improvement in the human 


mo 


erating to produce a still greater improvement. 
And if there be any one cause to which we ma 
look with more confidence than to others, for 
hastening the approach ofa more perfect state 
of society, that cause is the elevated character 
{of womar. as displayed in the full developement 


{i of all ber moral and intelluctual powers. 


“ay. 


I think -it impreper to. build.shops under a |}. 


Modesty.—It was a question, who had spo- || 


ners, the sister of chastity, the guardian of repu- |} 


condition, yet now her character is a cause op- } 


w standard of rectitude in his own mind; should 

frequently, in private, measure his actions therc-_ 
| by; should note his deviations therefrom, and at” 
the same time, by his observations on other peo- 
ple, should endeavour to improve this ideal stan- 
dard, on which, however, he should admit no al- 
teration, without the most serious conviction.— 
Such a man wil] act with confidence—his con- 
duct will be marked with fortitude, while he will 
obviate the errors of obstinacy. 

Do not accustom yourself to swear—there are, 

‘words enough in the Englishlanguage sufficient- . 
ly Cuyressive of all our passions, 


Corsican Heroine.—Beson, in his sketches of 
Corsica, relates the following anecdote: ‘ Ma- 
dame Gaffori, in the absence of her patriotic hus- 
band, was beseiged by the Genoese for several 
days, in the town of Corte. She possessed cou- 
rage and strength beyond her sex. Although m 
want of provisions, she and a few followers suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the assailants ; but the latter 
increasing in number, a part of her little band 
fell in the contest, while the other alarmed at 
the fate of their comrades, advised Madame Gaf- 
fori to capitul ;Reproaching their cowardice, 
she seized a iM match, and hastening to one 
of the vaults beneath the house, which served as 
a powder magazine, told her men if they stopped 
| firing on the enemy, she would.bury herself and 
| them in the ruins of her mansion- At this junc- 
ture, General Gaffori arrived with a reinforce- 
ment, and saved his heroic wife and his home. 


Mind and Manners.—There seems to be some 
; congeniality between a fine form and a virtuous 
mind.. When we meet an individual in the walks 
of lite, Who unites pleasing manners with beauty 
of person, there is noue that can withhold from 
him the meed of approbation. But ifona fur- 
ther acquaintance we discover that his principles 
are unsound, his feelings perverted, and his hab- 
itsso many hypocritical assumptions, we ‘are 
compelled to turn ourselves away in disgust.— 
It is like the traveller who copies afar off a plea- 
sant grove of orange trees, quivering in the 
.western breeze. The tinge of the fruit rivals 
the beams of the rosy sun; the fragrance of the 
branches scents the whole atmosphere. The 
traveller approaches in rapture, and discovers’ it 
ithe haunt of serpents, wild beasts, or wilder In- 
dians. Such too often is the result of cultivated 
acquaintance in the world. 


Liberiy.—Whiat a kigh value ought we to set 
on liberty, since without it nothing great or suit- 
able to the dignity of human nature, can be pos- 
sibly produced! Slavery is the fetter of the 
tongue, the chain of the mind, as well as of the _ 
body: it embitters life, sours and corrupts the 
pas-ions, damps the towering faculties implanted 
within us, and stifles in the birth, the seeds of 
every thing that is amiable, generous and ble. 
Reason and freedom are our own, and given to 
continue s0: we are to use, but cannot resign 
them without rebelling againt Him who, gave 
them. 


Two boys belonging tochaplains of two differ- 
ent men of war, entertaining each other with an 
account of their respective manners of living.— 
“ How often Jack,” says one of them, “ do you 


y|\go to prayers?” ‘“ We only pray,” replied Jack, 


“when we are afraid of a storm, or when weare . 
going to fight.” ,“ Aye,” says the former, 
“there’s some -scnse in that, but my master 
makes us goto prayers when there’s no more 
‘occasion for it than for me to jump into the sea." 
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and-Jefferson, is now published. “We perceive,!|/ MEMORIAL. | 
ABBU 71) by a note prefixed to it, that the: Comntittee «wa simple gift, to steal 
the city have, very considerat > and with great The tear from wrinkled 
PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 29, 1826. |{ Propriety, directed that the profits arising from 7 


| the sale of the Discourse be applied solely to the | 
use of the Daughter of Mr. Jefferson, whose cir- 

cumstances, unfortunately, render any pecuniary 

assistance acceptable.—WNat. Intel. 


We noticed a few days since, in an English 
periodical, Percival’s “Carrier Pigeon,’ com- 
municated as an original piece of poetry, with 
the signature D. c. The Edinburg Literary | 
Almanack contains the beautiful poem by Hal- 
leck, entitled “* Marco Bozzaris,” and creditsthe ; 
“London New Times.” 


The publishers of this work respectfully make 
known, that it is now in the hands of the binders, 
and in a few days will be ready for sale, at the 
Book-store of Messrs. Richardson & Lord, of 


Boston, the agents of the publishers, to whom 
orders are to be addressed. 


YE COME TO ME. * 


[Extracted from “The Memorial, a Christmas 


and New-Year's Offering,” soon to be pub- 
lished. } 


Our friend in Delaware may rest assured be is not forgot- 
‘1en—a little patience will place all thingsasthey should be. 

X. 1. X. in our next. 

An original Tale, from a most valued friend, has safely 
reached us. ents whese farours have not been 
acknowledged, shall receive the earliest attention. 

‘* Amicus,” whose communication appears on the fourth 

| of the present No. takes it for granted that “clean,” 
and not * ciear” is the phrase used by Serutator. On re- 
ference to the MSS. we find Amicus correct in his supposi- 
| | tion, and thank him for his discernment in so readily de- 
iecting an error of the press.” 


— 


hall of the Franklin Institute before the Philadelphia Fo- 
rum, by Wm. L. Hirst, Esq. a member of the Society, and 


i@ Ye come to me with eyes of light— 
‘| Hi F We have been politely favoured with a copy of the anni- THE PEASANT GIRL. Fair creatures of my dreams ! 
uh i f ‘versary Discourse pronounced a few evenings since in the The peasant girl’s blue eyes Ye move around me calm and bright, 


Are beauty’s stars to me; Like sunget over streains, 


They're not like summer skies, Where the last flush of dying day 


Her white hand wreath her hair, 
*Tis ivory lost in gold-- 
But still you'll turn to woo 
Those eyes so sweetly blue. 


We have received the fifth number of the | 
‘ National Preacher,’ published monthly ith New | 
York. Each number contains one sermon of 
ordinary length, or two short sermons, hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, at 81 a year in ad- 
vance. Many distinguished divines, of five dif- | 
ferent denominations, are expected to coritribute 
to this work. The sermons already published, 
are by Doctors Griffin, Mason, Skinner, Spring, 
and the editor, A. Dickinson. . It has alread: 
obtained a most extensive patronage. 


[Boston Spectator. 


Dead Authors.—A French critic thus intro- 
duces his notice of the werk of a deceased au- 
thor: ‘* He will pardon us for not having sooner 
given an account of his book. Impatient te en- 
| joy their fame, lf¥ing authors urgeus, besiege us, 

contend for priority ;*and to them the delay of a 
single day seems a denial of justice; but a dead 
author is not in such a hurry—he knows that his 
time will come; and he has leisure to wait, and 
to let the crowd pass: Patiens quia wiurnus.” 


The Loudon Quarterly Review for June con- 
tains a most able and profoundly discriminating 
article upon the national sculpture of Great Bri- 
tain. In this production we find the following 
mention of Mr. Chantrey— 


Referring to the works of Mr. Chantrey, the 
reviewer remarks— 


Some well-tiused remarks have appeared in the U. S. }} 
Gazette relative to the Musical Fund Society's Hall, urging 
very justly the necessity there is of having additional doors 
to the Hall. Asit now is great inconvenience arises, and 
in case of an alarm, the confusion would be great, and in 
ai! probability attended with very serious consequences.— 
The subject should be attended to by the managers of that 
establishment, and it would be well fo have the improve- 
ments made before the Hall is again opened. 


And all the twilight echoes bear 

Their melody alone: 

It fills the woos, the rocks, the plain, 
With an all-pervading thrill ; 

And listening to the invisidle strain, 
The breathless air is still. 


| a young gentleman of very promising talents. The Dis- Nor like the deep blue sea-- In liquid lustre glows, 

Bi | course occupies an octavo pamphlet of 42 pages, and bears Nor of the harebell’s hue— Then passes into night away, 

i \ evidence of greatindustry and research. Neither our ime | And yet they’re sweetly blue. Like rain-drops from a rose. ’ 
4 ly : nor lisnits will permit us at present to give it 9 than a The peasant girl is fair, .- Fair creatures! soft your voices are-- 
notice. It be procured of Messrs. Carey and | when your eyes behold 1 hear their tender tone; 

| 


All innocent your beauty blows - 
’Tis bright and purely fair ; 
The rose—the young and virgin rose 
Buds forth in sweetness there; _ 
And there are light and laughing eyes, 
That have neverwept in pain; - 

Hope beckons you on, as away she flies, 
And love, that must all be vain. 
Yet stay, Faircreature! [ bid you stay, 
For with you my dreams are heaven-- 
Too soon the vision must fade away--- 
Not for ever these joys were given: 
Bend over me now that winning sinile, 
That lingering look of light-- 

Ye fade—O pause,—and charm awhile, 
Ere ye vanish away in night. 


A dinner was given on Wednesday last, by a number of 
aur citizens; to John Sergeant, Esq. previous to his depar- 
ture, ‘Fhe members of foreign legation now in this city, 

and many other strangers were invited. 

Mr. Clay and Mr. Johnson, Senator from Louisiana, re- 
ceived cards of invitation on Sunday, but were unable to 
attend. 

Mr. Wetherill, president of the day, afier a very appo- 
site address, proposed the health of Mr. Sergeant, which 
wag rapturously received. Mr. Sergeant returned a very 
eloquent reply. 

Mr. Sergeant, the minister, Mr. Rochester, the secretary 
-of legation, and Mr. Reed, private secretary, will embark on! 

, board the United States ship Hornet, captain Claxton, to- 

“day, and proceed to Vera Cruz, whence they will join the 

congress of American deputies at Tacubaya. The ship 
dropped down on Sunday. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
SUMMARY. 


Nothing further we believe has been heard.¢f* ; 
the female whose mysterious disappearance has’ 
been noticed in the papers of thiscity. She went. - 
out on an errand for the family about 7 o’clock - 
on Thursday evening last, and the only intelli-~ 
gence since heard of her was the finding of her 


‘The united talents of tbe Miss Gillingham, Mr. Paddon, 
Signor Rossich, of the Italian Opera, and Monsieur de 
Jonnick, a brilliant piano-forte performer, from the Con- 


servatoire of Paris, with an efficient orchestra of the profes- 
sional musicians of this city, will, it is expected, render the 
contemplated concert this week a feast of unusual richness 
and variety. Just entering upon the business of life, with 


~ only their fair reputations and promising abilities to support 


them, we cannot avoid repeating the anxious hope, that the 


“Of his erect figures, Washington is our fa- 
vourite; the hero of American independence 
seems the very personification of one wrapt up 
in thought—a man of few words, of prompt 


deeds, with a mind and fortitude for all emer- 
gencies.” 


The following is a description of the statue of 


reticule on Callowhill street wharf. where it is 
reported a female had been drowned. 

he woman has been residing in the family of 
Mr. Riter for upwards of seven years, was of ex- 
emplary character and morals, being a regular 
attendant at church and the communion table,an 
excellent, faithful, trust-wo 


and companion- © 
good people of Philadelphia, partic the ladies, will || Sir Walter Scott, also iy Chantrey: able woman, 80 much 50, in’ fact, that she was" 
cheer the first professional efforts.of the Miss Gillinghams {| .* The poet has a face as changeable and va- regarded by the family asa governess, more than - 


with the most substantial indications of their approbation 
and applause. Such an appeal canuot be made in vain, 
especially when an ample recompense will be realized in 
amusement and delight of the purest and sweetest kind.— 
The concert will take place on Thursday (to-morrow) eve- 
ning. —Aurora. 


Mr. Wirt's Oration.—The eloquent and able 
Discourse of the Attorney General, on the Lives 
and Characters of the deceased patriots, Adams 


rious as the characters he draws in his works, 
and an expression which nothing but genius 
something akin to his own, can hope to seize.— 


thought, the eyes look through one, and there is 
a grave humour about the mouth which seems 
ready to escape in speech. The whole face is 
finished with the. most fascinating skill. The 
poet sat whilst the sculptor chiselled; and there 
was many a pleasant word passed between them.” 


In this remarkable bust the brow is full of 


a servant. She was of cheerful and bhoyant — 
spirits, and there never was the slightest es-- 


trangement of mind discovered in her conduct. 
It is a ciccumstance which certainly claims the 
attention and investigation of the public. Eve 
éffort has been used to recover the body, but as 
yet without success. . - 


The Mercantile Library of Philadelphia, con; 
tains over 3000 volumes, and is generally wolt 


| read. 
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Admiral Coffin arrived at Charleston from 
Philadelphia, on the 8th inst. 


The apprentices’ libraries in New York and 
Philadelphia are very éxtensive, and afford im- 
‘mense facilities to the young mechanics and 
tradesmen of those cities. 


The expenses of the management of the Bri- 
tish Bible Society, including salaries of agents in 
various parts of the world, amounted last year to 
about $32,600. 

An organ is building in London, for the Roman 
Catholic Church of Thurles in Treland, which is 
said to be the largest ever built in England. It 
is said to resemble in size the skeleton of a man 
of war. : 


The New York Christian Inquirer gives the 
following as an extract of a letter from Indiana: 
‘‘ Corn is ten and wheat thirty-seven and a half 
cents per bushel; becf is one and a half, and 
pork 2 cents per Ib. 


A Scounpre..—A fellow named Jarvis has 
been committed for trial in London on the charge 
of having married 6 wives. It is stated that this 
* Turguin,” as Major Noah calls him, * was 


detected in the very act of making love toa se- 
venth victim.” 


Canal Toll.—The Albany Daily Advertiser of 
the 23d, mientions that the amount of toll receiv- 
ed sipce the Ist day of October by the coliector 
in that city, is forty thousand dollars. 


Effects of Tavern Drinking.—At Rockville, 
Md. a few days Since, Capt. William Beckwith 
and Mr. Basil Duval, both stepped into a tavern, 
and there was no harm inthat. They began to 
drink together, and probably drank too much.— 
In the course of conversation, the lic was given 


- by Mr. Duval; in return for which Capt. Beck- 


with struck him; and Mr. Duval thereupon stab- 
bed him in eight orten places, and cut the juglar 
vein, and he will probably die. : 


A Ladies’ Society has recently been formed in 
Montreal, to co-operate with the Auxiliary Soci- 
ety for the education and improvement of Indians 
and remote settlers. 


is stated in ghe l@st number of Mrs. Colvin’s 
eekly Messengery that every possible pains 
been taken procure furniture for the East 
room of the President’s House, but without suc- 
cess. The reason assigned for the failure is, that 
the necessary patterns cannot be found in suffi- 
cient quantities, in the,country. 

Female Veteran.—Maty Hide, now living at 
Chroley-bottoms, Lancashire, is ninety four years 
ofage. On Saturday, September 2d, she buried 
the last of her childrens, in all, nineteen sons and 
one daughter. The day following she said,‘ Now 
1 have buried all my children, and my two hus- 
bands; thanks be to God, I have seen them all 
removed from sorrow and care, and I am ready 


to follow.’ She stated that she lost ten sons in 
the army and navy. ; 


Affecting Suicide.—At the late catastrophe at 
Ostend a Madame de Bossay, with two dangh- 
ters, were riding in agcabriolet, and were struck 
by a piece of timber, which killed one of the 

oung ladies, and so wounded the other as to 
eave r&covery doubtful. On the news of 
this dreadful occurrence reaching the ears of a 
young student, who had arrived “at Ostend the 
evening before, from Frankfurt, and- who was 
just on the eve of leading to the altar the youngest 
daugpter of this ill-fated family, he immediately 
rush@ 0 his apartment at his hotel, and blew 
out his*brajns with one of his travelling pistols. 
Owhis toilet was found the following, written on 
the back of a letter received from his betrothed 


go to meet my Rosabelle in the realms of bliss. 
Adieu, adieu, my friends! I cannot live without 
my adored.” 


| DUELS. 


From the National Intelligencer. 

Does not the publicity given to duels probably 
promote their occurrence ? 

Would not the editors of Newspapers, who are 
friendly to morality and the happiness of the com- 
munity, do well to avoid the frequent and unne- 
cessary publication of them? 

W hat plea can the editors of Newspapers, pro- 
fessedly religious, have for the practice of re- 
porting them? 

The above questions apply to us, in common 
with others. We take leave to answer them as 
far as they concern us. 

1. It is our opinion that the publicity given to 
duels does promote their occurrence. 

2. Acting upon that opinion, we have not for 
many years taken any notice of ordinary duels, 
unless such as was made necessary in speaking 
of the manner of the death of any one who had 
fallen in a duel-—or, unless the parties were pub- 
lic characters, and the origin of the duel of a po- 
litical nature. 3 

3. Professors of religion publish them, we pre- 
sume, as they do other offences against law and 
religion, for the purpose of holding them up to re- 

roach. 
‘ It is our belief that an universal determination 
on the part of conductors of newspapers, to ex- 
clude whatever relates to the occurrence of duels 
would greatly reduce the number ofthem. ‘Too 
often we find the press instrumental ia producing 
them. If we include this press in that reproach, 
we shall exempt ourselves from the imputation 
of a want of charity towards our professional! bre- 


thus acted, have, like ourse!ves, acted inadver- 
tantly. —Editors. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


The Chesnut: Street Theatre will open, we 
understand, on Monday evening next. Mr. Ma- 
cready is engaged. The season, it is anticipated, 
will be unusually brilliant, and we have no doubt 
the enterprising Managers will be amply remu- 
nerated. 

The New York Statesman of the 22d instant, 
says, the performance of Mr. Forrest, last eve- 
ning, in the character of Damon, exceeded our 
expectations. We have seen Cooper and Con- 
way inthe same part, and we do not hesitate to 
say, that if not equal, he is nearly equal, to either 
of those great tragedians in pourtraying the char- 
acter. and giving utterance to the passionate, su- 
blime, pattiotic,.and noble sentiments, which 
the author has put into the mouth of Damon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Knight (formerly Miss Povey) 
arrived vesterday in the Brighton, and will short- 
ly commence their engagement in the Park the- 
atre. The reputation of Mrs, K. is that of one 
of the sweetest singers on the stage, without 
possessing very great powers of voice. It is an- 
ticipated that she will make what is theatric=lly 
termed a great Ait with the New York audience. 
| The Manager of the Bowery theatre has of- 
fered Signorina Garcia $15,000 for a year’s en- 
gagement. It»was thought probable that she 
would accept the offer. 

Richelieu, a Dramatic Tragedy.—A tragedy 
under thisname, purporting to be founded on fact, 
has been published in NeW York by E. M. Mar- 
den. It is printed from the mafiscript of our 
coun an, John Howard Payne. | wth 
New York Theatricals. Mr. Kean played Ri- 
chard on Monday to.a house filled to excess, and 


wife: “Icannot survive this dreadful event; [4 


thren, most of whom, doubtless, when they have | 


‘wife of Mr. 


has since appeared in Othello and Shylock with 


~ 


versal applausé constantly attended Mr. Kean’s 


performances. Mr. Forrest has performed sev- 
eral characters at the New York theatre with 
much honour to himself and satisfaction to the 
audience. His Damon, we understand, was al 
exceedingly fine piece of acting. Mr. Hamblin, 
who is starring it at the Chatham Garden thea- 
tre, has appeared this week successively as Mac. 


beth, William Tell, and Brutus in Julius Cesar, © 


to very full and respectable houses. He takes 
his benefit on Monday. Mrs. Hamblin, who isan 
exceedingly clever actress, is engaged at the 
Park. The opera of Clari, one of the pieces se- 
lected by Mr. Maywood, for his benefit, went oti 
extremely well last night at the Lafayette thea- 
tre, and deserves to havea good run. Mr. H. 
seems to have improved in his delineation of the 
character of Rolamo. Ft is doubtless one of his 
best efforts. Mrs. Sanford sang her songs with 
the utmost delicacy and effect, and-was rapturous | 
ly applauded.—.Albion. 
MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, the 27th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Carll) Mr. Joun Asuron, Jr. to Miss 


Marra Marcanret, daughter of Dr. John Kec- 
mle. 

On the 23dinst. by the Rev. Mr. Livingston, 
Mr. Thomas Brown, Jr. to Miss Harriet Errin- 
ger, daughter of Mr. Fredk. Erringer, all of this 
city. 

John Moulson, to Miss Ellen Mary Lalanne. 

On the 16th inst. Mr. Philip S. Fisher, to Miss 
Rebecca Shouch. 

On Thursday evening last, Mr. Robert T. Potts, 
to Mrs. Elizabeth M. Weavers 

Mr. David Alleaough, to Miss Catharina Hun- 
sickest 


Mr.,Jacob Wolohon, to Miss Elizabeth Swan- 


son. 


Mr. John Brenise to Miss Lydia Doll; Phineas - 


Davis, to Hannah ‘Maylor; Mr. W. Bentz De- 

hoff, to Miss Lynch; Mr. Thomas Cox, to Miss 

se Baxter; Mr. John Shank, to Miss Mary 
user. 

On the 8th inst. Abraham O. S. Hanens, & 
Miss Ann Davison. 

On the 14th inst. Mr. James Hendrickson, to 
Hannah Matthews. 

On the 16th inst. Mr. Hopewell Blanchard, to 
Miss Mira Kirk. Mr. Richard Woods, to Miss 
Mary Jane Sterrit. Mr. Allston Boys, of Lau- 
renceville, Geo. to Miss Ann Catharine Witmer, 
Dr. Peter Le Fever, of Strasburg, to Mrs. Hav- 
erstick, of Lancaster. Gen. Henry Hambright, 
of Earl township, to Mrs. Olivia Howe, of Lan- 


caster. 
DIED, | 

On Friday morning, Mr. Edward Thomas, 
aged 34. 

Monday morning, Mr. William Ward, aged 25 

ears. 

* On Sunday afternoon last, Mi. Christian Ly- 
brand, in thé 82d year of hi ‘ 

On Monday, 27th inst. Mes. Pranits Furlong, 
ames Furlong. 


On the 3d inst. Mrs. Ann Baker, wife of Mr. 
Isdac Baker. 


On Sunday afternoon, the 19th inst. of water 
on the brain, Charles, infant son of Charles Alex- 
ander, aged nearly ten months. — 

“ Ah! happy thou—beloved too well, 
And prized too dearly—happy thou— 
Escap’d from all the toils, which tell 

Deep furrows on the living brow--- , 
O truly blest---to feel no more - 

These ills that haunt the human breast, 
To be where sorrow cannot pour 


Her cup of woe upon thy rest.” C. W. Thomsar. 
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OBIGINAL 


“ Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing ——-——’ 


‘FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A SKETCH. 
sawa scene 

Wore beautiful by far than e’er hath graced 
The painter’s pencil or the sculptor’s art, 
And more sublime than e’er hath met my eye 
In sage assembly. O it was a scene 
Of purest love and proud devotedness, 
Where, at the shrine of youth and loveliness, 
The tender mother bow'’d down in devotion.. 
Tt was a scene as fair as fancy dreams, ° 
When at the noontide in the shady grove, 
By babbling brooks, amid the songs of birds 
She lays ber down to sleep. ‘The mother’s arn. 
Cradled a sleeping babe, on whose fair cheek 
A sinile was playing, like the light that breaks 
At dawn of day upon the.rose-bud red. 
She press'd the little cherub to her breast, 
And felt the tender tie of nature strong, 
Than instinct far more noble and divine. 
Beside her knee two little urchins stood, 
The same in stature, and the same in age, %* 
Both fair and blooming like two lovely buds 
That grow together. On their white bosoms 
Many aringlet roli’d in winding waves, 
And o’er their foreheads curl’d lil grapes of gold, 
They-stood, and drank iastruction from her lips, 
While she with triumph pointed out the path 
To human glory and exalted fame; . 
And as she smiled deliglitful visions rose 
Before her mind, and fancy drew the scene 
Of these her youthful sons in council met, 


Or the brave heroes of successful war. ! 
4 


She told them the sad story of her woe, 

And how their father fell in freedoin’s cause, x 
Which made them orphans ere they knew the loss. 
They wept to see the big tear stealing down 

Their mother’s check, and, when she saw, their grief, 
She bade them bow their little knees to God 

In thanks that he had left them one dear friend, — 
One that would sympathize in all their woes, 

And give relief. | 


My heart was full, 
And from the tender scene [ turn’d my eyes 


‘Yo ruminate on woman’s noble nature, 


God’s noblest work I cried, and man’s best hiend, 


And the great moral teacher of mankind, * 
Without her happiness would be a nae, _ 
Man’slifeablank. - Mit roup Bano. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


THE GRAVE OF ANNA. 
Sweet blooms the snow-drop near yon stone, 
{ts spotless beauties call to mind, 
The virtues which in Anna shone, 
The spotless fame she’s left behind, 
Bloom, fairest flower, thy beauties wave, 
And deck Anna’s crave, 


| 


The proud, the thoughtless, and the gay, ; 
Shall press their dark and lowly bed, 
The streams of time just glides away, 
And all are numbered with the dead, 
But Anna’s lovely form shall be 
A snow-drop in eternity. 
Sunbury, 13th Sept. 1826. 


VOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO A FRIEND AT SEA. 
O’er the deep and dark blue ocean, 
As you stem the furious tide, 
When the blustering wave’s commotion — 
Rules the sea on which you glide ; 
Think of those you've left behind you, 
Think ofhome and friends afar, 
Let their fondest wishes find you 
Guided yet by wisdom’s star. 


When the calm and beauteous even, 
Sects upon the curling wave, 

And the spangled vault of heaven 
Lights the bark, its waters lave. 

Then inay recollection, rising, 
Hither turn your wayward heart, 

To those scenes which early prizing 
Memory never loves to part. 


When the mountain waves. emerging, 
From the dark and angry sea, 

Clash witk sharp and dreadful surging, 
Oceans striving to be free ; 

Safety then attend thy pillow, 
Through the terrors of the night, 

Hope be with thee when each billow, 
Shows its dreary head to light. 


May no disappointment meet thee 
While thou choosest far to roam, 

And affection fondly greet thee, 
When thou se’est thy early home ; 

May enjoyinent still attend thee, 
Pleasure gaily hover o’er, 

And contentment freely send thee 
All the wealth she keeps in store. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE GRECiAN MATRON. 
Know ye the land where the minstrel’s song; 
Once rous’d the soldier to deeds of might ; . 
‘Where the harp was tun’d, when a martial throng 
Rush’d fearlessly on to the deadly fight? 


. 
Know ye the soil, where tlie mountain maid, 


Fair Liberty smil’d once serene, and bright, 


|| Where science, then, froin her temple shed, 


O’er the earth, her beams of resplendent light ? 


Fair Greece ! those smiles are no longer thine, 
For Liberty droops "neath a Mo:lem foe ; 
Yet again thou shalt view on her holy shrine 


Bekeee, 


Istaxp Baro. 


The light thou once cherish’d in brightness glow. Ey ¢ 


Thus sung a Grecian Matron; as she lean’d 
Over the harp she lov’d, her dark eye beam'’d 

With soul-lit brilliancy. She seem’d 
The spirit that she sung of—for her mind 


| Cherish’d the freedom of her native land, 


She sigh’d tq-trst her chains—expel the Moslem band,’ 


Hers was a Grecian soul! for son and sire, 
With exultation, in the sacred cause, x + 
She had beheld borne lifeless on their shield, 


And cried while from her eyes, beam’d 


So should it be ere they their rights should yield ; 
They fell amid their native lands applause, 


And glorycrown'd them, on the battle field. 


— 


~ 


-~ 


there she died—but as she fell 


“YOL. I. 


My father fell as they did, and f/smil’d, 
For glorious were the deaths of sire, love and child, 


[ to the field will haste—in days of yore, 

Full many a Grecian Matron, thither flew, 
And fearlessly the brazen shield they bore, 

And fearlessly the avenging sabre drew. 
My father’s shield hangs idly on his walls, 

His sword, that once drank blood froin many a foe, 
Sleeps in its scabbard now within the halls 

It once defended—thro’ these véins doth flow baad 
The blood of Greece—I feel my sire’s soul 
Warm now within me, reckless of controu!. 


Weapon of ancient days! a woman's arm 
Shall wield thee, in the deadly contest now, 
A fearless spirit shall my bosom warm, 
And tho’ no laurels may ado my brow, 
Yet to the battle plain, I'll onward flee, 
Land of my father! thou shalt yet be free: 


Minstrel! whese heart breath’d lay 

Hath kindled patriot ardour in the soul ; 
Silent thy harp has been—since the sad cay 

Thy ancient patron fell—the big tears rol! 
Adown thy cheeks——yet once agaia 
Old minstrel take thy harp—and wake a strain, 
Such as thou erst with energy did sing 
Again its echoes, thro’ these halls shall ring, — 
The white lock’d bard obey’d, while on her sword 
The matron lean’d, attentive to each word : 


THE MINSTREL’S SONG. 
Oh! land of Greece! I knew thee when 


Lovy’d freedom smil’d in brightness o’er thee.,. 
When minstrels lay thy valiant nen 
Arous’d to battle nobly for thee. 


But ah! like summer clouds those days 
With all their sunny beams have flewn, 

Silent have been the minstrel’s lays, 
Aud servile chains around thee thrown. : 


Souls of the brave! inspire now, © : 

Thy sons to break the chains that bind them, 
That when they join thee, ev’ry brow 

May wear the wreath, which glory twin'd them. 


Firm as thy daughter's heart shell gay 

With many a blessing to avenge thee, 
Mother of Greece! thy-ylood may flowy 

But valiant swords shall soon revenge thee. 


Soon shall the turban’d foemait fly f 
From thee dear Greece—again shall wave . 
Thy Christian banner, proud and high, ¥ 


Over the daring Moslein’s grave: | 


The harp’s long silence thou hast broken, 
Matron! it rings farewell to thee, 

Tho’ thou may’st falli—thebard has spokea 
His last--and says Greece Be Free? 


Hush’d was the strain, when from the hal! 
The noble matton sped, 
Obedient to her country’s call, 
Quick to the fight she fled ; ' 
With dauntless arm she hew’d her way, 
Valour around her wiotght a spell, 
Which courage rous’d—she saw the day 
When Missoroncut fell. 
She cried—“ the word was truly spoken, 
Land of my fathers fare thee well, ‘ ’ 


My dying Frer! 
CHARADE. 
My first the treasures of the field supply, : 
My next is found when winter rules the sky ; 
My whole is seen in parlours, where the fair 
* In circles gay, to pags the houss, repair. 


Thy chains shal! soon be broken— _ ep, 
My dying prayer is but for thee— 
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++ [ shail never envy the honours which w:tand jea. cing »es.ow ‘nm any other cause, if [ can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SONG. 
‘The day hath gone by and the red sun has set, 
Tho’ his light in the vens is lingerine vot 


“A 


her many attractions drew around her she was 
stiled the village. belle, and sometimes by those 
who envied her superior charms, she was deno- 
minated the village Coquette. The literary ac- 
quirements of Rosalie were considerable, but it is 
but just to observe, that her mental charms were 
tess solid than brilliant, and less real than artifi- 
cial. Her father was wealthy, the influence of 


which, united with the homage which her person 


be 


4crecy, but there was an evident disparity be- 


{ without a sufficiency to support her in her for- 


inspired, rendered her a princess, and 9 


among whom she moved her vassals. Julia Li- 
vingston was her confident in all matters of se- 


‘ween them, the one exercising authority which | 


ather eanld nat hunt &---- 


mity, DUt alas how soon may the schemes of hu- 
man grandeur lie level with the dust. Her fa-} 
ther, after experiencing a very heavy loss in bu- 
siness, soon went down to the tomb, leaving a 
very small remnant of his wealth to support the 
of the beautiful Rosalie. She now 
mourned over the wreck of a once opulent fami- 
ly, and her own folly, in rejecting, through a 
love of coquetry, the respectable offers which 
had been made to her. In the cold unfeeling 
world she was now left to buffet with misfortune, 


mer e of life, and without a friend on whom 
she could rely. All her days in the sunshine of 


prosperity she had been accustomed to one con-! 


No. XXVIL 


‘anual round of gaicty, and how could she now 
stoop to a domestic avocation? and how could 
her fair hands now be sullied. Thus did the fair 
Rosalie reason with her own pride. She pos- 


sessed not wealth sufficient to support her former | 


Every one addressed the bride with the epithet 
of Lady Rosalie, with which she was exceeding- 
ly well pleased, and for which she paid in pre- 
sents. But, alas! how soon is the cup of bliss 
dashed from her rosy lips! One week had scarce- 
ly elapsed, when an officer arrived in the village 
to seize the nobleman, who it appeared was an 
impostor and a notorious gambler, but he, hav- 
ing a presage of such an event, cleared himself 
by flight. The unfortunate Rosalie was now 
left more miserable than before. What she pos- 
sessed was now squandered and taken’ from her 
by deception, and she witnessed the truth of the 
proverb, that when fortune flies friends are.‘no 
more. Years rolled away, and she sdw with 


A 
$ 


AND 
4 
— 
| 
ternately rose and fell like the gertitle tide of the | 
rivulet chat meandered by her native 
There was a proud and lofty’ spirit that looked 
: | down froth her bright blue é¥e while it danced in 
ecstasy, and from t numerous adorerse which 
| 
ef 
| 


